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THE GAME-KEEPER'S HUT. 


BY THOMAS MILLER. 





In the following sketch I purpose to give a simple tale of 
a youth and a maiden who passed most of their hours in an 
old wood, and lived almost as secluded as ring-doves. He 
was one of those whom Fate seemed to have ordained for 
great things; then given up, as if sbe shrank from fulfilling 
his destiny. 

Strange was their meeting. He had wandered into the 
old wood, to read Shakspeare’s “ Tempest,” for the first 
time. Oh! howI envy the youth who has never read the 
Tempest, and has such a wood as that to wander in, with the 
soul of a poet to enjoy its inimitable beauties! One who 
can fancy that the rustling of the leaves is the sound of the 
ocean, —that the singing of the birds is the wild musie that 
floated around that lovely island, that the gloomy glen is the 
cavern in which Prospero and Mirayda dwelt, and the bark- 
ing of the fox the sound of Caliban’s voice grumbling in the 
distance. 

The day had been sultry, and the evening came in, still 
and cluse and airless ; one of those breathless evenings in 
summer which precede a storm; when the hushed air by its 
silence seems to herald in the rain and thunder. Nor was 
it long before the storm arose, and the youth started at the; 
first loud peal that rang through the forest ; for the tempest} 
which Shakspeare had conjured up, still went sounding 
through his ears, nor did he awake to a full consciousness 
of its reality, until the rain came tearing down like a moun-| 





ing of the wood, then bound away, and appear again just 
where the sunlight broke upon the patch of velvet green 
beyond the glade in the distance. Never had poet in his 
happiest mood conjured up a fairer form, when stretched by 
green and flowery banks, he heard the brawling brook bab- 
bling to itself, as he turned his eye skyward, and in the shift- 
ing light and quivering sunbeams, saw angelic shapes passing 
to and fro between himself and the clouds. 

Happy was the young poet that the storm had driven him 
into so sweet a shelter, and the presence of such beauty. 
Her father was well read in Shakspeare, and she also was 
familiar with him, and many a sweet smile lighted up her 
beautiful brows, when the youth compared their hut to Pros- 
pero’s cave, and the sounds which broke around them in the 
|forest to Ariel’s voice. Then the old game-keeper fell in 
with the humor of his guest, and calling his lovely daughter 
Miranda, bade her bring forth.a cup of the oldest ale; then 
patted his shaggy “Caliban,” who lay outstretched on the 
hearth, saying that while he basked there he was in no dan- 
ger of being “ frighted with urchin shows, or pitched in the 
mire, nor would any hedge-hog lie tumbling in his foot-way, 
and mount their pricks up at him.” 

Then the youth gazed fondly upon the woodland beauty, 
and thought how pleasant it would be to wander with her 
jthrough “each lane and alley green ;” to lead her to the 
‘best springs; to pluck her berries; to gather wood for 
her, and bring her where the clustering filberts hang,” or 
sit down beside her in a wood “so full of noises, sounds, 
jaud sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not.” 





tain torrent, and the thunder went growling over the gloomy! . Se the evening passed in Quiet enjoyment, over which 
glen ; while the red-winged lightning flew like a fiery dragon was thrown a dreamy pleasure ; for a bright vision of beauty 


between the huge trees. 

On, however, the youth bore through the tangling bram- 
bles and the wet underwood, sometimes threading his way 
through the drenched grass; then bringing down another 
shower around him, as he brushed through the broad-leafed 
hazels, until he came to where two fvot-paths branched off in| 


then filled the youthful poet’s soul; the image of Margaret 
had imprinted itself upen his heart; every word she-uttered 
sunk like the feeling of rich music into his bosom, and went 
thrilling through his whole frame. The moonlight broke 
brightly upon the wild wood-paths when be departed, and 
where the summer rain hung upon the gorse and bracken, 


different directions ; and while hesitating which of them toj|it glittered like beads of purest pearl. 


pursue, he was startled by the appearance of a man. The 


Lightly beat the lover’s heart, as he journeyed homeward, 


stranger wore a long frock, and carried a long staff in his;jand, kindled with the new sensations which it had received, 
band, and while the youth gazed upon him and bis dog, he|/seot a wild glow of delight over him— the roseate breaking 
thought how Prospero had ofien wandered through such soli-||of the morning of love —the rising sun of a new era in his 
tudes, with the savage Caliban following at his heels, only/||life. The last words he heard her utter were, “ good night,” 
kept in subjection by the mysterious wand which he wielded.||an@ every step he took seemied to ring back the sound, every 


But the stranger spoke not of ‘‘cloud-capped towers, and gor- 


bough that waved seemed to whisper it; her shadow swept 


geous palaces,’’ but kindly invited him into his hut, until the|jover the long grass; her voice was ever sounding in his 


storm had abated. 

Wild as the cave of Prospero was that sy'van shed into 
which the worthy game-keeper invited his guest. The green 
dryads of the wood had thrown their wildest garlands around 





eats. A new world had opened before him, and feelings to 
which he had hitherto been a stranger, had taken-a firm 
jhold of his soal. 

The moon rode high in the midnight of heaven, when be 


it, and over its thatched and turf-like roof cast many a wild||regained his home; he lifted the latch of his cottage door 
plant, which grew in a thousand fanciful forms, some hang-!|noiselessly ; he glided to his couch silent as a shadow, and 
ing from the eaves and swinging in the air, while others||the crimson dawn broke blushing through the wakeful east, 
hung in fantastic curls, and formed a green and natural|jerehe fell asleep. But his was no tranquil slumber —the 


curtain before the diamond-shaped lattice. 


dreamy poetry of Shakspeare, and the fair form of Margaret, 


The poet entered the cave, for such his fancy deemed it ;||reigned over the wide empire of sleep; and the cloudy cur- 


and never did a lovelier vision burst upon human eye than 


tain that fell over his eyelids, but unrolled itself to develope 


that which rose before him ; never did mortal form appear||the figores which were inwrought therein, and which his 


so like a goddess. Then stole forth the babbling honey of 
her speech, like the murmurs of Hybla, making the senses 
drowsy beneath their melodies ; and the light leaped brighter 
in her eyes, when she found that her father was not very 
wet ; and she reached the youth a chair, casting her glance 
in modest guise upon the floor, while she invited him to be 
seated ; then she threw more logs upon the fire, which when 
they burned, 
“ Did seem to weep for having wearied her.” 

Margaret’s was a beauty which can only be dreamed of ; 
it was so shy, so wild and untrained, and had such a forest 
and flowery look about it, that it seemed not formed to gaze 
upon, but, like the graceful and skipping fawn was only 
born to shew itself now and then in some picturesque open- 


fancy had created. 

The lover dreamed that he was wrecked on a wild sea- 
shore ; he heard the breakers roaring on the rocky coast, 
aad the voices of mariners in distress; and when these 
sounds glided away, he heard wild music in the air, floating 
high above the tall green rocks, until it was lost amid the 
silvery-bosomed clouds, which had broken through the dark 
rock to listen to their harmony. Anon the scene changed, 
and he became a forester, and lived in the sylvan cottage 
with the fair maiden whose form had haunted his slumber ; 
he saw her face in the ivied porch, waiting his return ; and 
as she rushed out to meet him, she fell over her father’s 
bleeding corse. He uttered a loud shriek and awoke. The 
sun broke brightly upon his white window blinds, when he 


arose, and the shadow of the old willow that grew without, 
threw its chequered and waving branches on the curtain, and 
the long leaves moved to and fro with a gentle and pleasing 
motion, and chased away the remembrance of the awful 
vision that awoke him. 

How light seemed the poet’s labor on the following day! 
A pleasant employment, like his who toils up some steep 
hill, and is rewarded with a view of the sweetest of prospects 
when he has attained its summit; for he knew that a visit 
to the wood, and above all an interview with Margaret, 
would be his reward in the evening, for the game-keeper 
had invited him to call whenever he had leisure. 

The days are gone in which the bard strack his harp in 
beauty’s bower, and the high-born damsel sighed in the pale 
moonlight for a home with the minstrel page. The banner 
which waved on the high keep, has long since mouldered 
away; the grating chains of the drawbridge, the thunder of 
the porteullis as it fell, the sound of the trumpet that 

‘* Spake totvake the armed throng,” 

will never again be heard ; the clanking mail of the warrior 
has sent its last echo uader the gloomy and vaulted gateway. 
The nightingale alone sings as sweetly in the deep forests 
as of old, and sends ijs music over the ruined mound on 
which the grey fortress stood, as blithely now as when the 
harp sounded in the hill, and the chorus of the wassailers 
echoed over the moonlit moat, and the warder kept march 
to their rude melody. 

It was a sweet evening, towards the close of summer, 
when the young poet, a$ usual, wandered to the sylvan hut; 
it was just at that season when the glowing green on the 
trees becomes suddued, dut is searcely touched by the yellow- 
bounded autamn— when the corn begins to whisper to the 
breeze that steps lightly above it, but has not caught that 
clear, sharp rustling which it attains when fully ripe. On 
such an evening did he reach the Jonely hut, and Margaret 
sat sewing beneath the ivied porch, and carolling an old 
English ballad to herself. William inquired if ber father 
was in, and was told in a voice all music, that he had gone 
his usual rounds in the wood, having waited some time for 
bis company ; but that now her father had come she would 
walk with him, —and she stepped inside to reach down her 
gipsey bonnet, and it was soon placed above the bright 
brown ringlets that fell in rich profusion over her graceful 
shoulders, and cast a soft shadow over the loveliest eyes that 
ever bent down to gaze upon a violet. 

As the lovers wandered, arm in arm, by a wild wood-path 
that wound beside a brawling brook, the path became so 
narrow that they could no longer walk together, and Mar- 
garet passed on a few paces before him. A bramble had 
arched its armed neck across the winding walk, and while 
stooping to remove it, a thorn lodged in her finger. A rude 
bench stood at a little distance, and seating herself upon it, 


she held out her hand to William, who quickly extracted the _ 


sharp intruder. Suill her hand remained enclosed within his, 
vor did she withdraw it, —and for several minutes they sat 
listening to the low plashing of the stream and the louder 
beating of each other’s hearts, until his arm gently enfolded 
her slender waist, and she sunk her face upon his shoulders, 
to conceal the deep blushes with which it had become suf- 
fused., Then came a faint whispering —a low exchange of 
names, but so feeble, that it scarcely rose above the drowsy 
murmurs of the stream, as if they had unconsciously escaped 
from each other’s lips, the unpremeditated utterance of the 
heart, which spoke in that deep interchange of love. 

Their love was as pure as aught that is allied to mortality ; 
they confessed it and felt no shame, for neither bosom enter- 
tained a thought that might not have been uttered before 
the holy altar, and breathed amid the tenderest prayer that 
ever went from the soul to heaven. Alas! for the present 
state of society, that love is but considered as a phantom — 
a something that is believed to exist in the imagination, 
bat laughed at, if told that it is rooted in the heart. In the 
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‘no time in setting out to search for aim ; he used all the ar- 
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solitude of nature, love reigns unmolested, amid the rustling 
of green boughs, the cooing of ringdoves, and the low mur- 
muring of streams. What high-born maiden could close 
her ears, when seated on a flowery bank in the dark centre 
of an old wood; with one at her side, who had wandered 
through the dreamy realms of poetry, and could tell how the 
lovely Una, once seated by her milk-white lamb, sighed for 
her knight in the lonely forest; and how lovely Eve ap- 
peared when she wandered alone through the bowers of Eden, 
and taught the clustering jasmines to climb around the stems 
of the roses of Paradise! Wonder not then, while such tales 
have sunk into the hearts of those whose footsteps were 
trained to walk in the halls of palaces, they should fall deeply 
into the soul of a forester’s daughter — one who was brought 
up in the solitude of a wild wood, nursed amid the poetry of 
Shakspeare, and loved by one who could well revel amid the 
beauties of the mighty bard. 

After-years rolled by, and shook a thousand cares from 
their gloomy wings as they passed ; but never did their ter- 
rible shadow totally darken the lover’s remembrance of that 
summer evening — never erase the recollection of those sun- 
beams that crimsoned the brook, and threw an ethereal flush 
over the bank of flowers on which he was seated with Mar- 
garet, when they plighted their first vows of love beneath 


the old tree. 





It was one clear starlight evening, just before Christmas, || 


that William reached the cottage, and found Margaret alone ; 
she appeared dejected, and expressec her fears at her father’s 
long absence. It was not unusual for him to go out late, 
but his rounds seldom exceeded aa hour; and she had just 
cause for alarm then, for men’s voices had been heard in the 
wood, and the barking of dogs; and as her father had been 
the means of bringing several of the most notorious poachers 
to justice, she felt afraid that, at tle first opportunity they 
would be revenged. After such irformation, William lost| 


guments he could to dissuade Margaret from accompanying 
him, but they were useless, for she replied, that as they shared 
each other’s love, so ought they to share all dangers. She 
had often been with him on similar occasions, but that night 
he felt unaccountably low-spirited,a kind of ominous fore-| 
hading thet comething was about to happen. | 

They wandered along, arm-in-arm, in silence —once or 
twice William attempted to start a conversation, but a heavi-| 
ness sat upon each of their hearts. He took Margaret’s hand| 
in his —it was cold as death, and trembled violently. They 








“traversed the margin of the woolstream, which was swollen 


greatly by the late showers. It was only by the utmost cau- 
tion that they were enabled to proceed. They arrived to 
where a fallen tree had hitherto formed a rude bridge ecress| 
the brook; but that night it had been removed, and they 
were compelled to traverse more than half a mile out of their 
way to reach the wood-gate, which was generally the extent 
of her father’s round. Their journey would¢have been much 
more dangerous, had the trees been in their full foliage ; but 
with the exception of here and there a few dark fir trees, a 
straggling holly, or the boughs of an oak mantled with clus- 
tering ivy, the clear stars glimmered between the ramifica- 
tions of the branches, making a dim uncertain light, just suf- 
ficient to point out sundry marks which they well knew, and 
which enabled them to take a right course. 

At length their ears were arrested by adeep moan. “O 
God! it is my father!” shrieked Margaret, and fainted in 
her lover’s arms. He had no alternative but to lay her as 
gently as he could among the fern and long withered grass, 
and hurry to the left, among the thick bracker and under- 
wood, from whence the sound issued. He had not gone 
many yards, before he discovered her father in a state of in- 
sensibility, and bleeding profusely at the head. He took off 
his neckerchief, and bound it tightly around the game-keeper’s 
forehead, and ran back to arouse Margaret to assist him. 
“Ts he dead?” said Margaret, recovering from her-painful 


~ swoon. William replied “No ;” and that word gave her new 


life, for her own feelings were conquered in the anxiety she 
felt for her father. The feelings with which they bore him 
home we will not dwell upon. Many a time were they com- 
pelled to rest in spots where they had spent their happiest 


hours. How long and dreary appeared that space which |{solitude and silence of that old wood, until, “ with faltering 
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with a feeble pressure. He attempted to speak, but his voice|| After some days, they removed Margaret again to the wood 
was inaudible; but from the motion of his lips, and the/|cottage, for at times she seemed unconscious of what had 
gathering of a broken whisper, he seemed to say ‘God bless|| happened: and one who hai seen her actions when first she 
you!” and then expired. returned, could never have deemed that a being so lovely 

“ He's dead,” exclaimed Margarety and throwing herself|| was bereft of her reason, there was such a connectedness in 
upon the body with loud lamentings, she called wildly upon|/her wildest ravings, and such deep meanings hanging about 
her father to take her with him to her mother in heaven! all she uttered. William placed a chair against the window, 

I am no advocate for poachers intruding upon private/||and sitting down, drew her gently towards it. It had before 
woods and parks set apart for the sports of the gentry; but||been a favorite corner with them, for they had often sat 
oh! let the wild heaths and the free hills be open, as they||there together, watching the timid hares and lordly pheas. 
were in the days of yore. Let there be a few places where |/ants, as they stole across the foot-path. Suddenly she sprang 
the lowly hunter may tread without the fear of prisons.||up, as she had often done when her father had appeared, and 
Turn back only for the last ten years, and see how many || brought blushes to their cheeks. She stood as if listening, 
fair children have been left fatherless through the game-| but no footstep sounded ; nothing was heard but the licking 
laws ; what weeping babes and broken hearted mothers have/||of the old clock, or the roar of the wind among the trees. 
they left in misery; what lovely forms have they made}/At length the dog came pawing at the door, which was 


wretched, and bosoms throb with agony, innocent as poor|iopened. Margaret gazed fixedly upon him; she knew that 
eemgew lhe had never returned without her father. “We will go 











That night William left her not, but sat with his face buried ony him,” said she, and put on her bonnet, as she had done 
‘in his hands, his heart shaking with painful emotion, as her|/hundreds of times before, when they had gone in search of 
ideep sobbings and loud wailing, by fits and starts broke the||him together. The dog followed; he made no cheerful 
awful silence of the apartment. Desolation indeed was her|| plunges into the thicket, neither did he bark, but walked be- 
situation ; she had no kindred whom she knew, no one but|/hind like a mourner. There are feelings which words can 
’Twas madness||scarcely describe; such were William’s, when walking by 
the shadow of his former Margaret, through those well known 
scenes, where every tree and dell and dingle were as familiar 
‘he brooded over his own circumstances, and sighed for that||as the faces of old friends. He suffered much after her death. 
plenty which was once the lot of his fathers. What plans//trod every avenue of that old wood alone, at midnight, but 
floated before him that night, all formed for the futare happi-|;never did he feel such pangs as when walking with her to 
ness of Margaret! search for him who was sleeping in his dark grave. 

Poor Margaret! he tried to soothe her, but all in vain i But we will not recount the hours that he watched by her 
she only threw her head upon his bosom to weep the more,|/side, even until returning reason had assumed its seat ;- nor 
land they mingled the bitterness of their tears together, until ||how resigned she became before her death, and only wished 
ithe pale rays of daylight fell upon their paler cheeks. Anoth-|/to recover, that she might live to see her lover happy. Fully 
er day passed away, and strange faces were gathered around ||conscious of what had befallen her father, she calmly awaited 
the wood cottage, and the slow tolling of a bell was heard||the approach of death, never murmuring, but looking firmly 
through the forest, and then a group moved slowly along )|upon the fature, with a brow unblanched, only weeping when 





lhim to fly to for shelter and consolation. 
‘but to think of one so young and innocent dwelling alone in 
‘that solitary cottage, in the dreary depth of a wood. Then 




















under the naked trees, bearing the dead to his last home. her thoughts turned upon their loves. 
Margaret hung upon William’s arm without shedding a, 
tear. There was no sound heard as they moved along,| MUTATION. 


saving the tread of their measured footsteps, crackling along| Napoteon rose from obscurity, attained the imperial pur- 
the frosty forest-paths —her grief “lay too deep for tearg’" ple, astonished and affrighted Europe, and deposed or created 
| They bore him to the picturesque church of Lea, that stands||kings at his pleasure. He was driven from his place of 





upon its little hill, surrounded with old trees, looking for|| pride, made.a captive on a sea-girt rock, died amid the ra- 
miles over the low marshes. They saw him consigned to||vings of imaginary battle, and was laid to his dreamless re- 
his “narrow house,” heard that last awful sound, when the|/pose in a solitary desert grave. 
earth fell hollow on the coffin-lid, hiding both name and age|/years, when the nation which he ruled desires their posses- 
forever. They saw the villagers depart one by one, casting ||sion, as that of a sacred relic—and with much pomp they 
la pitying look upon poor Margaret, as they turned away ;|/are to be removed from the lonely and wild St. Helena, to 
lbut she stood in silence by her lover’s side, until the old sex-|;the tumultuous Paris. Late intelligence states, that leave for 
ton had completed his task, and gone away. the removal of these honored remains, had been granted by 
It was night before they quitted the churchyard; they re-||the English Government, and that Prince Joinville, son of 
turned not to the hut, for William had persuaded her to ac-|/the King of the French, accompanied by some of the old fol- 
company him to his mother’s: the old dog followed them.||lowers of the hero, are to receive and convey them to the 
Their course lay through the wood, and they wandered along||French capital. How little could Napoleon, —the mind and 
in the cold and silent moonlight, over those very paths where, the vivified dust, which have been resolved info their ele- 
they had spent their happiest hours. They traversed the | ments — imagine, in his early rising, that there would be 
winding way beside the water-course, until they came to the|| this respect, —in bis meridian, that degradation such as that 
rude bench, where they had exchanged their vows of love.||he drank of was possible, —and in his gloomy setting, that 
The night was bitter cold; there was a freezing look upon | Louis Philip should occupy his seat, and should cause, as a 
the sky, as if even the stars were afraid to look out through ||sulemn national act, the removal of his ashes to his beloved 
the frosty heavens. Desolate, however, as the scene was, | France. — Colonial Pearl. 
they sat down, side by side, on the rustic seat; the very| 
landscape seemed to share the loveliness of their feelings ; ANECDOTE. 
the stream rolled along with a deep, sluggish, and melan-| Art the period when Claverhouse’s Dragoons, so familiar 
choly sound; while the bare trees shook their naked arms to||to the readers of “Old Mortality,” were overrunning Scot- 
the cutting wind, and the frosted reeds grated their icy heads!|land, and committing the most horrid excesses, an old man 
together, with a sharp, piercing, and forlorn noise, that seemed | and his son Johnnie were engaged in family worship. — 
to enter the very heart. The hand of Margaret, which was| Johnnie was reading in Revelations—“and I saw in hea- 
grasped in that of her lover, was cold as death. Oh! how||ven a great —dragoon” — 
holy a thing is the sorrow of love! the deep river of grief “Hoot, awa, Johnnie, man, that’s not right; its dragon.” 
“Ah! faith, and wha suld ken best aboot that, and J got 


There his ashes rested fur 





that rolls its chilly surges over the affections, leaving them! 
cold and benumbed below, and dashing over the heart with||the buik and reading mysel?” 
a forlorn roar, like the last sound of the deafening billows, | “T dinna care for that,’’ said the old man, “I hae read 
that gather over the head of the sinking seaman, who bas’ |it fifty times, and I say it’s dragon ; wha ever heard of a 
just before seen his only son perish in the same watery grave.|/dragoon being in that guid place, Johnnie?” 

There they sat and mingled their tears together, amidthe|| ‘ Weel, father, but it says this was a wonder.” 
“ Weel, Johnnie, it may be sae, but it was nane of Clav- 


they had so often traversed without thinking of its distance ||steps and slow,” they departed, and William conducted her'/er’se’s troop, ony way.” 


from the cottage! With heavy hearts they laid her father||1o his mother’s home. But why dwell upon the restless 
in his couch ; once he opened his eyes—it was but for alinights and days of sorrow which she underwent? The hand) 


Ir is well remarked by a contemporary, that a mint julip 


moment, as if the glare of the candles had produced the|/of death was upon her; grief was feeding at her heart ; de-||costs as much as a paper for a fortnight, and yet many who 


effect; but in that short moment he had recognized them, 
and grasping each of their hands, he placed them together 





spair seemed to stand-ever before her, with finger-pointed | pay their money most willingly for one, shell out most grud- 
to the grave, as if there alone she could find rest. ligingly for the other. 
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A NATION'S FESTIVAL, 


EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM. 





Original. 





Tuere is a spirit forth upon the Jand, 

A high and mighty spirit, as of yore 

In golden ages, when the sons of Greece 

Came to her festivals. Her sages came, 

With their white locks of wisdom ; warrior proud 

{n panoply ; and priest in fiowing robe ; 

And laureled minstrel with his flower-wreathed lyre. 
And there were those arrayed, that always are 

At Freedom’s festivals — best armed of all — the fair. 


Ay, Greece was free. From many a hill, 

Now desolate, the living torrent poured 

Unto her temples. Many a mouutain-dell, 

Now verdureless and voiceless ; many an isle 
Fairer than Scio — shining in the sea 

Like stars in heaven — sent its thousands there 

Of brave and beautiful ; and perfumes burned 
And curled upon high altars ; throng to throng 
With shouts responded ; crimson banners streamed 


Aloft ; and bugles rang; and spears and bright eyes gleamed. 


A clime of song and story! once the heart 

Of earth —and brain and eye! Weep burning tvars, 
Ye worshippers of freedom — burning tears, 

For the remembered beauty of the land 

Freest the sun e’er smiled on — fairest still, 

In her sublime decay. For mournfally 

The spring still decks her with its rich array, 

And suinmer with green glory and bright skies ; 

As they would see, perchance, how well the dead 
May look ! — A soulless land, that liberty hath fled. 


Nay, fled not yet. — Thou country of the brave, 

The wise, the great! still lives a spark in thee, 
Unguenchable, of the immortal] flame 

That kindled at Thermopyle, and burned 

On the green hills of Marathon again. 

Jt shall not die. Stirreth a pulse in thee, 

That hath not beat for ages ; and a voice 

Rings in thy viny hills, of victory ! 

Proud victory !—and lo! thine eastern skies 

Gleam with a glorious light, where soon thy sun shall rise! 


And what Greece was, and may be, in the lapse e 
Of coming ages, we are now. Ay! we 
Are free, and this is Freedom’s festival. 
(ur country is our temple. In its shade 
Magnificent, that eprende from eon to com, 
And under holier fanes than ever rose 
In Grecian eras unto gods unknown, 
Millions are gathered ; and its mighty walls, 
And dome of azure —land and sky and sea, 
Mountain and valley — ring with one wide jubilee. 
* * * * * * * 
A fair and flowery land! Valley and bill 
With velvet verdure mantled: sunbright isles, 
Like emeralds “ set in the silver sea :”’ 
Forest and fountain ; noble-bosomed streams, 
By which imperial Tiber and proud Thames 
Were rivulets ; — yea, classic Pactolus, 
That runs o’er gold ; the far-famed “ arrowy ’”’ Rhone, 
And Nile himself, holding, in nuptial arms, 
The brunette laughing land pf oranges and palms. 


Go forth on some high mouutain. Ye shall hear 
The trumpet voice of jubilee, and feel 

The free breeze breathing round you. Ye shall see 
Wild wood and sunny field ; and herd and flock 
Upon a thousand hills ; the yellow grain 

And the young fruits of summer; cities proud, 
With their high domes; the innumerable sails 
Sprinkling the far-off ocean ; — all are yours. 

And yours is Liberty. Ah! who could be 

A slave in such a country, never could be free. 


And are all free, that throng your shores? that hear 

The voices of your festival to-day, 

And see its glory? Might ye not have learned 

In your own land, the clank of slavery ? 

O genius of my country, there’s a blush 

Upon thy cheek, of crimson: in thine eye 

A burning tear-drop ; and a foul, foul spot 

Upon thy lily hands, that myrrh or musk 

Might ne’er remove. It will not out.—Ah! weep 

And blush, as well we may, for stain so dark and deep! 
* * * * + * + 


And who from such a lesson may not learn 

How sweet it is, above all price, to breathe 

The breath of freedom, — fearing none but Gop, 
And bending not to emperors the knee ; 

But here in His own temples — on a soil 

Which tho’ it bear not Jadian palm, or gem 

Of Samarkand, bears noble hearts, 

And living precious gems, that far outshipe 

The clustered diamonds of the Brazilian mine. 


Yours is the richer jewelry, and yours 

The dearer harvest. Who would walk the banks 
Of the broad beautiful Ganges, and bow down 
With its base worshippers, or who would call 





A tyrant imaster, for the sunny bloom 

Of Cashmere’s hills, or blessed Araby ? 

O country of my fathers! give to me, 

For all the wealth and verdure of the East, 

A home within thy borders. Let me have, 

In some green vale of thine, a dwelling and a grave! 





| 
pe 


MISCELLANIES. 





| METEOROLITES, OR STONES WHICH HAVE FALLEN FROM THE SKY. 

Tue cronicles of almost every age and country record the 
fall of these bodies. The Chinese and Japanese noted down 
with great care every thing connected with the appearance 
of these extraordinary phenomena. The Chinese actually 
made catalogues of them, believing that they were connected 
with contemporary events. There is no occasion for laugh- 
ing at this oriental superstition, since there were not wanting, 
half a century ago, philosophers in enlightened Europe, who 
declared the impossibility of stones falling from the atmo- 
sphere at all. A thin crust, of a deep black color, covers 
the whole of them. They have no gloss, and the surface is 
roughened with small asperities. When broken they are 
internally of a greyish color, and are of a granulated texture, 
among which four different substances can be discovered by a 
lens. Those which occur most frequently, vary from the 
size of a pin’s head to that of a pea. They are of a greyish 
color, sometimes inclining'to a brown; opaque, with a little 
lustre, and capable of giving faint sparks with steel. The 
second kind is of a reddish yellow, and black, when pow- 
dered. A third consists of small particles of iron, in a per- 
fectly metallic state. From the presence of these, the mass 
possesses the quality of being attracted by the magnet. The 
fourth is in general of an earthy consistence, and crumbles 
when pressed between the fingers. These bodies are com- 
posed of iron and nickel, both in a metallic and oxidized 
state; sulphur, silex, (an earth,) magnesia, and about one 
per cent. of chrome. 

One of the most remarkable cases of antiquity is that men- 
tioned by Pliny, in his Natural History. — This stone fell near 
Egospotamos, in Thrace, about 465 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Pliny informs us that it was still shown in his day, 


jand that it was the size of a cart, and of burnt color. The 
Geeks belicvod it to have fallen Ow whe sun, ant that the 


prilosopher Anaxagoras had predicted the exact period when 
itshould arrive at the earth’s surface. According to the his- 
t¢ians who have recorded the event, its fall was preceded 
ba meteoric appearance of very unusual character. We 
ap told that a large fiery body, like a cloud of flame, ca- 
rered through the heavens with a vague, uncertain motion. 

its violent agitation, several fragments were projected 
fom it in various directions, sweeping with the velocity of 
‘Shot stars down the troubled sky.” On examining it after 
it fall, no trace of combustible matter was found, and the 
sine, although large, did not at all correspond to the dimen- 
sins of the meteor. Various other instances are recorded 
onhe fall of meteoric stones in ancient times. 





THE NECESSITY OF REFLECTION. 
Tue habit of exercising the mind in reflection apun the 
fare, as well as the past and the present, is one of the 
mst valuable that can be established. And yet it is one in 
r¢ard to which the young are extremely liable to fail. The 
pisent —the present, with its amusements and its gaieties, 
alorbs the greater portion of their thoughts. And if they 
sionally glance at the future, it is too often but to dress 
ita the bright attire of the imagination —in the blooming 
g¢ands of life’s sweetest pleasures. When the ship ap- 
ches a dangerous coast, a “look out” is stationed, to 
n of the approach to reef or breaker. So the young in 
nfigating the dangerous voyage of life, should ‘establish 
réction as the “look out,” to give timely fhotice of those 
fai shoals of imprudence and vice, upon which so many, 
ofinally possessing the brightest prospects, have been 
weked. 
eflection is an important safeguard in selecting associ- 
at, forming habits, choosing companions, and indeed in al! 
neerns of youth. The young man or the young woman 
whthinks deeply, will act wisely. They will be aware of 
angers which hover around their path, and therefore 


hich so often covers the deformities of sin, and behold 
ative blackness of the monster. They will be aware 
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that “all is not gold that glitters,” and will readily detect 
the gilded imitation when it would occupy the place of the 
jpure metal. They will weigh well the influences and the 
leffects of every important step, and not be led astray by the 
deceitful devices of the transgressor. 

DEPEND UPON YOURSELVES. 

Tue success of individuals in life, is, under God, greatly 
jowing to their learning early to depend upon their own re- 
sources. Money, or the expectation of it by inheritance. has 
ruined more men than the want of it ever did. Teach the 
young men to rely upon their own efforts, to be frugal and 
industrious, and you have furnished them with a productive 
capital which others cannot wrest from them, and which 
they themselves will not be disposed to alienate. This is 
peculiarly the case in this country, where every man must 





















































its operations. 
youth should be effectually taught to labor, and that their 
minds should be early imbued with that kind of knowledge 
which will instract them in the principle of their business, 
render it honorable, gnd make them independent in their 
minds and in fortune.— Watchtower. 


slightly bleached thy locks, but thou art the same. 
kind benignant cyo —thy lovely emile, thy noble mein and 
bearing still bespeak thy perfect manhood. Oh, how am I en- 
wrapped in thy pure honor—a stain upon thee would wither 
all the joys that now so gaily play around my young and 
blithesome heart. 
through the joys and perils of a fleeting life, but I have not 
lost my love for thee. 
door, did I not clasp thy neck within my heart’s embrace, 
and kiss thee then as warmly as when around thy knees I 
used to play at thy own hearth athome? My soul still doats 
upon my loved and living father. 


off in a similar manner. 
weeks since, informed us that about ten thousand acres had 
been completely drained. Not more than about two feet of 
water remained in the lake. 


be the artificer of his own fortune, where the road to wealth 
and honor is open to all, and where those who would wiz, 
must labor for the prize. Governor Everett has well said 
that “the times as well as universal experience abundantly 
admonish, that however the children of wealth may indulge 
in indolence while their means last, the great mass of 
American youth must and ought to depend upon their labor 
for their fortunes and their usefulness. Fortune is at best 
precarious — patrimonial dependence is uncertain, and reli- 
ance upon the friendship or charity of the world, or upon 
office, is frail and debasing. Self-dependence is the only 
sure stay. We are willing to help those who will help them- 
selves. Productive labor is the legitimate source of wealth, 
indivMual or national —and labor is profitable to the indi- 
vidual and to the nation, in proportion to the measure of 


intelligence and scientific knowledge which guides and directs 


Hence it is of primary importance that our 


A DAUGHTER’S LOVE. 


Dear father, how I love to gaze upon thee. Time hath 


Thy 


’Tis true I’ve left thy home to be another’s 


When thou didst step within my 


See here, these little buds, fresh from life’s great fountain. 


How they do wind their tender cords of love about our hearts. 
The vine and its branches. 
too. 
love thee more than when I quitted home — because of these 
dear pledges. 
and must live or die beneath its shade. In time you'll see 
how they wil! copy thee, and in your warm heart you'll find 
for them a place just beside the spot, if not the very spot, 
where thou wert wont to keep my own young love. 


They, like me, do claim thee 
Indeed, I do recall what I have said before —for I do 


They are young grafts upon the parent stock, 


PHENOMENA. 
Some of the ponds and lakes in Florida are drying up, or 


rather running off. About eighteen months since, we under- 
stand, the water in Tuscawilla lake, in Alodhua county, ran 
off, and it is now completely dry. 
saw it, that there was a strong current running towards the 
centre, and it was described as similar to the emptying of a 
tunnel. 


It was said, by those who 


Since then, we have heard that the Orange lake is running 
A gentleman who saw it a few 


The theories in explanation of these phenomena are: — 


That the obstructions in the subterranean streams, with which 
these lakes have communication, have, from some cause, 
become removed, and allow a free passage to the water, or, 
that the crust of limestone has broken through and let it off. 
The spot where the Orange lake was running into, appeared 
newly broken. — St. Augustine Herald, May-1. 
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band, deprived of hope, and awaiting only death. O, happi-| 
ness! O surprise! What strength is thine, O holy senti- 


THE SOLDIER'S FUNERAL. 


[In presenting thix poem to our readers, we take plepmmre in advertin: winwt of neture' 
to the praise bestowed upon it by the lamented Brainerd, While ; : : 
reviewing it, in conversation with us, he pronounced it the moxt|| At the moment of the signal for the discharge of the artil- 
faithful and beautiful description of the subject he had ever met with | ‘ery, a little girl ran in among the devoted group, exclaim- 
Perhaps the gloomy nature of the subject being at that time in unison | ing, “ oO! my father'—O!' my father!’ In vain they strive 
with his feelings, might have elicited a more vivid declaration of]/+9 withdraw her from the danger; in vain they menace her : 
oe cag —- fan paeninn, than etherwies Ae would Bever . s se arrests her, nothing intimidates her. She advances 
“ a wy i Sa toward her father, and clasps him closely in her little arms, 

When stilled was demon War's commotion ; and awaits the moment when she shall perish with the 
When summer's trees were green, and smooth jauthor of her existence. 
The surface of the ocean ; “O! my daughter!—O! my child! the only hope of a 
Well for Wits sake may friendship weep, weeping and almost widowed mother,” exclaims the father, 
Weep that when battle toils were done, A F 
When Glory’s wreath was bravely won, trembling and melting into tears; “leave me, return to thy 
Too swiftly should descend his sun, mother, I entreat —I command thee!” 
O’er being’s western deep! “No, my father,” said the daughter, “permit me to die 
| with thee.” 

Ab! what empire hath virtue even over the most ferocious 
souls! This incident disconcerts the commander of the mas- 
sacre ; duubtless he also was a father! The voice of admi- 
jration and of pity rose at once from the depths of his heart. 
He alleges some specious reason for withdrawing the Creole 
from the place of death, and orders that he be reconducted 
10 prison with his child. A moment of delay is sometimes 
very precious. Affairs having suddenly changed, the old | 
Creole was set at liberty, and from that happy day he ceased 
not to relate, with the most tender emotion, the heroic deed 
of his little daughter of only ten years. : 








I heard the roll of muffled drum — 
1 heard the bugle’s lonely wailing — 
As to the churchyard they were come, 
With honors nought availing ; 
I saw the sad procession move 
With arms reversed, and looks of woe, 
The patl, the bearers moving slow, 
The sword, and helm with plumes of snow, 
The coffin-tid above. 





Prancing along with hoof of pride, 
Unconscious of the sad disaster, 
Unmounted, led on either side 
Behind bis ancient master, 
The gallant war-horse followed ; oft 
To battle had he borne his lord, 
Nor started at the flashing sword, 
When trumpets sang, when cannon roar’d, 
And smuke-clouds gloomed alofi. 


ELIXIR OF LIFE AND ALCHEMY. 


Compiled for the Magazine. 


Then slowly, ’mid the new-dug ground, 
I saw the sable bier descending ; 

The grave filled up — his comrades round, 
With heads uncovered, bendieg, 

In pensive mood | turned away, 
And from the mournful scene did steal ; 
Full sad and sore my heart did feel, 
As thrice | heard the volley peal 

Above his senseless clay ! 


Tue term Elixir of Life, was used among the alchemists 
for the philosopher's stone, or the powder of projection ; and | 
sometimes for an universal medicine, which will cure all dis- 
eases, called by way of excellence, the grand elizir. 

Those two things the alchemists generally believed to be 
identical ; so that whatever will make gold, will, in their opin- 
ion, cure all diseases. One of the most absurd of all inves- 

| tigations that ever occupied the attention of men devoted to 
science, was Alchemy, which was defined by Mr. Harris, an| 
And round the evening breezes strew || English philologist, “an art without art, originating in false-| 
ith doxtccsese talaaseslagce sei a || hood and proceeding through labor to beggary.” The word 
yp eo ar at Ae } Alchemy was first used by * riters under the reign of Cun- 
No more, in love, by him are led ||stantine. But the speculations peculiar to this science did 
His gallant troop, but im Ais stead 1 not originate at that period, having always from tine imme- 
Another now is found ! || morial occupied the atiention of mankind. Alchemy ard 
|| Chemistry were, uotil this period, mingled together, when 
The fair, the noble, and the brave! they were at length separated, and chemistry became a dis- 
ier gor aaiesedansinkanpatehsscsiaaein tinct science. There had always been a mixture of astrology 
To hear the breeze sigh o’er the grave !— . . : 
| with medical and chemical theories, and by means of these 


Yes! there they left him! daisirs grow 
Upon the turf that wraps his bosom, 





Yes! all must die, and pass away -- 





Well may the lonely bosom ache, 

‘To mark the grey sepulchral stone, arts men buped tu unfold the secret connection between the 
And hear the melancholy moan, great powers of nature; and the votaries of these sciences 
As the long weeds and grass upon poonet their imagination with the hope of performing things 

The church-tower’s summit shake ! : ; 
wholly impossible to other mortals. Chemistry at length be- 
SD tated came confined to artists, who directed their attention to tke 
THE CREOLE’S DAUGHTER. improvement of the particular maoufactories in which they 
Translated for the Magazine. were engaged. The theoretical chemists, or Alchemists, on 
Some time after the horrible massacres which signalized |/the other hand, having in view a certain mysterious and 
the commencement of the French Revolution, the contagions|| probably unattainable object, involved themselves in an 
example ex:ended itself to the new world, and resulted in| endless confusion of mysteries, and their art became the 
the death and destruction of mulitudes of men and women, || resort of quacks and impostors without number. | 
| 





who, that they might be destroyed at a blow, en masse, with-| The same spirit which pervaded the researches of the an- 
out judgment, were assembled together in groups, when | cients into metaphysics and theology, appears to have ani- 
suddenly cannons, loaded with old iron and brass, opened | mated their inquiries into the various branches of expen- 
upon them, and the work of death and ruin was complete. I mental philosophy. A certain mysterious sympathy was! 
An honest old Creole of St. Domingo, who had committed || imagined between the metallic substances then known, and 
no other crime than that of preserving the heritage of his || the heavenly bodies of our solar system; they were desig- 
fathers, and of being rich, was in consequence inscribed |! nated by the same names, and represented by the same char- 
upon the list of proscription; the profligate soldiery, ston actos. The grand object in the first ages of alchemy was 
while they bathed their hands in the blood of the most hon-|| the art of changing the baser metals into gold. Many curious 
est citizens, claimed the name of patriots, denounced him as/| works were published at an early age —such as one by Zuni. 
an enemy to the public weal, aud he was condemned to per-! mus of Panapolis, On the sacred and divine art of making 
ish with numerous others. gold and silver,” in twenty-four books, probably a kind of 
Happily for this old colon, he was a father ; and above|| epic poem, considering the number of the books. Ang er 
all, the father of a litle girl full of tenderness, courage and|| was entitled, “ John, the high priest, in the holy city, eon- 
energy. When the father was torn from the bosom of his| cerning the holy art.” Most of these works were written by 
family, his child resolutely followed him, determived to par-|| monks and other ecclesiastics. 
ticipate in his destiny, however frightful and horrible it}} The golden age of alchemy commenced with the Arabian 
might be. }eonquests in Asia and Africa, the destruction of the Alex- 
The old Creole was placed in the front rank among thell andrian Library. and the subjection of Europe to supersti- 
victims about to be immolated ; already his eyes were ban- tion and ignorance. The Saracens, subtle. lively and credu-; 
daged, and his hands tied; already the satellites of death | 
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jand condescended to receive instruction from the slaves whom 
ithey had conquered. The rage for making gold spread 
through the whole Mohammedan world, and the professors of 
Alchemy found disciples and patronage in the renowned 
jcourts of Almanzor, Haroun Al Raschid, and Abdalla Al- 
‘mamon. When the power of the Saracens was overthrown 
by the Tarkish barbarians, there was for a century or more 
\a complete pause in the progress of all kinds of science and 
‘speculation. Alchemy was at length revived again among 
‘the ecclesiastics in the thirteenth century; and one of the 
|Popes, John XXII., asserted in his treatise on the art of 
iransmutation, that he himself had made two hundred ingots 
lof gold, of the weight of an hundred pounds each. 

| It was during the fifteenth century that chemistry and 
‘medicine furmed a union; previous to that time all drugs 
having been derived from the vegetable and animal world. 
|At this time many wonderful cures were performed by cer- 
\tain preparations of antimony and mercury, and other min- 
jeral preparations. The unexpected success which attended 
‘the tirst medical use of chemical preparations awakened new 
|hopes in the minds of the alchemists.. They were now ani- 
jmated with the hope of discovering an universal medicine, 
whieh should heal all disorders, and prolong the duration of 
‘human life to an indefinite period. The great authors of 
lthis sect were Paracelsus and Van Helmont. About this 
time also Henry Cornelius Agrippa, one of the most eccentric 
jand must learned persons of the age, published a work, the 
laesion of which was to explain, on the principles of the 
emanative system, the harmony of the elementary, celestial), 
and intellectual worlds. This man devoted almost a whole 
life to these absurd speculations, and died in poverty, thongh 
his talents and learning might have acquired both wealth 
and honor. From this time Alchemy seemed to be on the 
decline; until a bold attempt to support the falling cause 
was made in the beginning of the seventeenth century by 
the Rosicrusians, a secret society which originated in Ger- 
many, and attracted the attention of ‘Europe about twenty- 
five years. By pretending, however, to too much, even to 
more tham the ancient alchemists, the fraternity made but 
few converts, and speedily sunk into total discredit. Since 
that time, it has found no favor with the learned, though 
the peculiar doctrines which its disciples maintained, are sull 
afloat among the ignorant multitude, and still maintained 
|by the quacks of the present day. 

According to present views of chemistry, each metal is 
considered as a peculiar chemical element, perfeetly unde- 
jcomposable by any known method. Henee the projects of 
alchemy are utterly hopeless, since they aim at the decom- 
position of what is in itself absolately simple and incapable 
of any farther analysis. But the great fathers of chemical 
nny ought not to be stigmatized as fools and impos- 
tors, for maintaining doctrines which are only, in thepreseut 
jadvanced state of science, self-evidently absurd. 

It was the prevailing opinion among the alchemists, that 
the metals were compounds of metallic earth and sulphur, 
and by sulphur was merely understood any inflainmabie sub- 
stance. This metallic earth came at last to be called mer- 
curial earth, because it was supposed to exist in larger pro- 
portions in mercury than in other metals. Gold, as being 
the most fixed and unchangeable of the metals, was consid- 
ered as an intimate combination of pure sulphur and mer- 
curial earth, while the other metallic bodies, besides these 
ltwo essential parts, contain various impurities. 

There were supposed to be two methods of making gold, 
by synthesis and transmutation. The former of these was 
effected by the direct combination of the pure sulphur of 
metals and mercurial earth ; this method, however, was gen- 
erally acknowledged to be so difficult, that few alchemists 
ihave pretended to do any thing more than fix the mercury. 
The art of transmutation was carried much farther. It was 
taken for granted that the object of nature, in producing 
metals, was the formation of gold, as being the most perfect 
of these substances; and that the failure ia all cases was 
owing solely to the interposition of certain impurities ; and 
they believed that by an improvement in the art of refining, 
such of the cheaper metals as appeared the most to resemble 
gold, might be freed from those imparities in which the whole 
difference between them and gold consisted. The substance 
capable of effecting this extraordinary change was called the 
elixir or medicine of metals, the tincture, the powder of projec- 
tion, or philosopher's stone. A very small portion of this was 
deemed adequate to the transmutation of a very large por- 


lons, and nurtured in fables of talismans, and the eelestial!|tion of lead or copper, which were the metals most usually 


had directed their murderous arms upon the unfortunate" infueuces, admitted with eager faith the wonders of alchemny, | subjected to this operation ; and by using a greater quantity 
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than was necessary of this powder, the gold resulting from | 





the operation acquired the property of acting itself as an e/izir. | 

It is now universally admitted by the learned that the phi-|| 
losopher’s stone never existed, and that no metal was ever 
changed into another metal, notwithstanding the strength of | 
evidence upon which the doctrines and the facts have been | 
supported. But it is remarkable with what pertinacity its) 
ancient professors persisted in maintaining the truth of the; 
science and their discoveries, notwithstanding their inability | 
to bring forward any demonstrable proof of their position. | 


The professors of Alchemy were almost universally poor ;| 





and have in many cases offered to divulge their secret for a| 
sum of money. While they were, as they pretended, andj 
in many instances actually believed that they were, in pos-|| 
session of the art of producing gold to an unlimited eel 
they have offered to communicate this wonderful knowledge | 
for a few ounces of the very substance which they could 
manufacture by the hundred weight. Some of the alche-| 
mists in the dark ages, who had the reputation of possessing || 
the philosopher’s stone, were imprisoned by the princes ol 
the country, and furnished with chemical apparatus, till they! 
could parchase their liberty, by producing a certain weight | 
of gold ; but not an ounce was ever procured by this method. | 
The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, during the firs! 
years of its institution, was almost overwhelmed with appli- 
cations from men, who professed to be able to make gold | 
many experiments were, therefore. made in their presence,| 
all of which totally failed of success. These repeated detec-| 
tions, like those on the subject of witchcraft, appear to have! 
decided the opinions of philosophers respecting the falsehood | 
of alchemy, and though the wonder of the ignorant is still! 
occasionally called forth on these subjects, they are no longer 
considered worthy of refutation. 
Probably the ancient nations in their first attempts to dis- 
solve the metals, observing that the composition of the dif- 
ferent metals produced masses of a color unlike either; that’ 
a mixtare resembling gold, for instance, resulted from the 
melting together of copper and zinc, came to the conclusion 
that one metal could be changed to andther. By this means. 
therefore, men sought to obtain the art of making gold and 
silver. At the same time the love of life led to the idea of| 
finding a remedy against all diseases, a means of lessening 
the infirmities of age, of renewing youth, and of repelling: 
death. The hope of realizing these ideas, prompted the efforts 
of men who taught their doctrines through mystical images 
and symbols. The bouks in which these doctrines were con- 
tained were sealed from the valgar; and in the earliest times 
they were taught by one Hermes. For this reason alchemy | 
received the name of the Hermetic art. Hence the term 
hermetically sealed, in allusion to the sealing of these books. 
Raymond Lulli was one of the most famous alchemists 
of the fourteenth century. A story is told of him, that 
during his stay in London, he changed, for king Edward [., 
a mass of fifty thousand pounds of quicksilver into gold, of 
which the first rose-nubles were coined. Many persons, even, 
in our day, happening to obtain some of these old volumes 
of Alchemy, and being ignorant of modern discoveries, have. 
been led to engage in long and fruitless labors after the 
elixir of life, the philosopber’s stone, and perpetual motion. 
The first authentic record on the subject of Alchemy is an 
edict of Dioclesian, about three hundred years after Christ, 
ordering a diligent search to be made in Egypt for all the 
ancient books which treated of the art of making gold and) 
silver, that they might without distinction be consigned to 
the flames. ‘This edict, however, necessarily presumes a: 
certain antiquity to the pursuit; and fabulous history has 
recorded Solomon, Pythagoras and Hermes among its dis- 
tinguished votaries. From this period the study seems to} 
have slept, till it was revived among the Arabians, after a_ 
lapse of five or six handred years. Men of the most won- 
derful talents devoted their lives to the investigation; and/| 
in multiplied instances the discovery was said to have been | 
completed. Vast sums of money were consumed in the fruit-| 
less endeavor, and money was extorted by many impostors | 
from the credulous who put faith in their pretensions. 
In proportion as the pursuit of transmutation, and the}! 
search after the elixir of immortality grew into vogue, the 
adepts became desirous of investing their art with the ven- 
erable garb of antiqnity. They endeavored to carry up the 
stady to the time of Solomon; and there were not wanting 
some who imputed it to the first father of mankind. They|! 
found a mythological representation of it in the expedition 
of Jason after the golden fleece ; and in the ealdron, by which 
Medea restored the father of Jason to his original youth. 

























|| Sought the philosopher’s stone. Of him extraordinary things 
jare told. He lived about the year 1130, and wrote a book 
| on the “ Art of prolonging Haman Life,” in which he pro- 


|born in the year 1234. He is said to have been profligate 


‘One term would stand for a subject, and another for a predi- 


'|combinations that fortuitously arose, and exercising the sub- 


process of his debate ; and an extraordinary felicity would 
‘locegsignaliy arise, snggesting the most ingenious hints, and 


‘Jentertained by the Houses of Lords and Commons, lest the 
llexecutive power, finding itself by these means enabled to 


'|by the name of Ripley had discovered the philosopher’s 


'| pounds to the knights of Rhodes, to enable them to carry on 























































Artepbius is one of the earliest names among those who 


WATTY AND THE LAWYER, 


In time the springer produced a calf, which he ought to 
have reared, but “light come, light go,” was ever the prov- 
erb most applicable to Watty. Nor had this calf revelled 
more than two months in the enjoyment of existence ere 
Watty heard that there were great “ goins egy’ in Limerick, 
and that balls, and other entertainments, ha ioned such 
a demand, that a good “ veal call”’ was reported to be worth 
any money. Away he went; and having brought his calf 
into Limerick, drove it to that quarter of the city called Irish 
Town, where the butchers then had their slaughter-houses. 
Watty, clever as he was, did not know the value of his calf; 
probably he would have made a better guess, had he paid for 
the milk it was fattened on. He entered a crowded street, 
looking about him like a country booby, and trusting to the 
chapter of accidents. By the by, this sort of character is 
more generally assumed by my honest countrymen, than 
any other; Paddy knows, generally speaking, nothing, ¢2ll 
he is about to be cheated, and then back come his wits, accom- 
panied by an army of auxiliaries. Fancy Watty driving his 
calf before him, his mouth open, and his whole appearance 
betokening a simple ignorance. Also imagine a stout butcher 
throwing his knife down upon his block as he beheld his fine 
calf. Running up to Watty, he addressed him, “ What do 
you want for the calf?’?—‘“Eh-ah?” exclaimed Watty. 
“What'll ye give?” The butcher, handling it, told him 
“thirty shillings.” 

“Say thirty-five,” replied Watty. “Well,” says the butch- 
er, ““as you’re not so much out of the way, why, win or lose, 
(ll give you the money. Keep her there till [ bring it out.” 

* Very well,” cried Watty ; and the moment the butcher 
disappeared he drove his calf on, having perceived another 
butcher on the watch farther up the street. 

Ts that one sould, my man?” 

“ Eh-ah?” said Watty. 

“Did you sell the calf?” cried the butcher. 

“ Not a half-penny I got for yet,” replied Watty. 

« What’ll you have for her, thin?” 

“ Why, thin, by dad! I can hardly say,” says Watty ; 
“but under the two guineas there'll be no use our talking.” 

“ Say thirty-five hogs, and it’s a bargain,” replied the 
butcher. 

“Oiy-eh!” said Watty, “a purty figure I’d be cutting 
with your thirty-five hogs. It ’ud be best for you to say the 
two guineas at wanst, and the fat calf ’ll be yours.” 

“Do you know what it is?” says the butcher —“I never 
had any difference with a man that I’d see going about the 
thing fair; and so, if you'll wait, I’ll go to a man that owes 
me money, and come back and pay you.” 

“ With all my heart,” answered Watty, who perceived 
another butcher eyeing him; so, pushing forward as quick 
as possible, the third inquired the price of the calf. 

Watty resolved to ask a fine price this time, and “at any 
rate, sure what can he do but refuse? Haven’t I the calf 
sould? and what harm to knock some devarsion out of it?” 

‘‘ What’s the price?’’ says the butcher. 

“Three pounds,” replied Watty. 

‘“ That’s a sight of money for that one,” said the butcher. 

“ Did I ask you to give it?” answered Watty. 

“Tl tell you what; I'll give you two guineas and a half,” 
says the butcher. 

“ Well, have her!” exclaimed Watty, pretty sure he had 
got a fair value for his calf,—a high price indeed, though 
the butcher knew what he was about also. Watty delivered 


fesses to have already attained the age of one thousand and 
twenty-five years. He professed to have visited the infernal 
regions, and there to have seen Tantalus seated on a throne 
of gold. He wrote a book on the philosopher’s stone, which 
was extant a century ago. 

Another celebrated student of these important secrets was 
Raymond Lulli,.who was a native of the island of Majorca, 


and dissipated in his youth, but was reclaimed by falling in 
love with a young woman who was afflicted with a cancer. 
This circumstance induced him to apply himself to chemis- 
try and medicine, with a view to discover the cure for her 
complaint, in which he succeeded. He afterwards entered 
the community of the Franciscan friars. He was believed 
in his time to have prosecuted his studies with sach success, 
as to have discovered the elizir vite, by means of which he 
could keep off the attacks of old age, at least for centuries, 
and likewise the philosopher’s stone. Edward the First 
invited him to his court, and he is said to have supplied this 
monarch with six millions of money, to enable him to carry 
on war against the Turks. He is said to have boasted that 
hy means of his great art he could enable any one to argue 
logically on any subject for a whole day together, indepen- 
dently of any previous study of the subject in debate. Some 
of our modern orators must certainly have been initiated 
into some of his mysteries. Lulli recommended that certain 
general terms of logic, metaphysics, ethics or theology should 
first be collected. These were to be inscribed separately 
upon square pieces of parchment. They were then tu be 
placed on a frame, so constructed, that by turning a handle, 
they might revolve freely and form endless combinations. 


cate. The student was then diligently to inspect the different 


tlty of his faculties, to select such as he should find best 
calculated for his purposes. He would thus carry on the 


leading on to the most important discoveries. 

Soon after this time, so great an alarm was conceived 
respecting the art of transmutation, that an act of parliament 
was passed in the reign of Henry IV., 1404, determining 
that the making of gold and silver shall be deemed felony. 
This law is said to have resulted from the fear, at that time 


increase the revenue of the crown to any degree it pleased, 
should disdain to ask aid of the legislature, and become inde- 
‘|pendent and arbitrary. There seems at that time to have 
beén a full belief in these doctrines, as it is recorded asa 
fact, towards the latter part of the fifteenth century, that one 


stone, and by its means contributed one hundred thousand 


their war against the Turks. The tide, however, soon turned, 
and in the reign of Heory VI. patents were issued for the 
encouragement of those who were disposed to seek the uni- 
versal medicine, and the transmatation of metals. 

Theré are strong reasons to believe that the votaries of 
this science deceived themselves by fallacious appearances. 
Mr. Boyle gives account of a process by which he imagines) 
part of the substance of gold to have been transmuted into 
silver. He also relates a very extraordinary experiment, 
under the title of the degradation of gold by an anti-elixir. 
Hence many have been led to conclude in favor of the 
alchemical doctrine of the transmutation of metals. It 
should be considered, however, that Boyle was a very 


when up came the first butcher, cash in hand, followed by 
the second, equally prepared, and hereupon commenced a 
regular. row. The country-people, among some of whom 
Watty was known, prepared to support his cause. The 
tranquillity of this ancient city was new on the point of being 
disturbed, and Watty to Limerick might have proved as 
fatal as Helen to Troy. A few paving-stones already pers 
formed their gyrations in the air. Brickbats had begun to, 
mingle with the storm ; and Watty’s fears increased in pro- 
portion as his arms were nearly pulled off by the two braway 
specimens of ‘injured innocence.” His cries of “ murder” 
were piercing, when acompany of soldiers marched suddenly 
up, surrounded Watty and his accusers, suppressed the in- 
cipient war, and burried the four principals into the castle 
guard-house. Watty was now in a ticklish predicament ; 
he had left his calf with the third buteher, and his money 
was in jeopardy. His wits, however, had not yet forsaken 
him; and he so earnestly implored the officer for time to go 


ulous man, and was ridiculed for this quality in Swift's 
Meditatious on a Broomstick. 





Tue Sout. — The following sublime definition of the soul, 
is from the Sacred Buoks of the Brahmins. 

The soul is an inseparable portion of the great universal 
mind: in other words, of Brahma. Like the being from 
whom it emanates, it is therefore indestructible. It knows 
no distinction of time ; it is free, immutable, eternal. The 
wind Cannot pietce it, fire cannot burn it, water cannot 
drown it, the earth cannot absorb it. It is beyond the reach 
of the elements, invulnerable, invisible, universal, subsisting 
in all places, and at all times, and victorious over death.” 


aed 


up the animal, and was on the point of receiving the money, , 
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to his master’s attorney, telling him in whose service he was, 
that the permission was finally granted, and two soldiers ap- 
pointed to escort him to that man of law, whilst he sent the 
three butchers to the court-house. 

The attorney practised frequently for Mr. O’Dowd, and 
knew Watty well. His stature and rotundity were equally 
remarkable; his humor was inexhaustible, and his dear love 
for “a handsome fee” never diminished so long as he was 
able to shut his hand. Such was Mr. Gallagher, whose 
surprise was great when Watty was conducted into his pres- 
ence between two grenadiers. Recognizing Watty, he took 
off his spectacles, and assuring the soldiers that he would be 
answerable for their prisoner, requested that they would 
withdraw while he heard his case. 

“ Well, Watty,” said Mr. Gallagher, “ what brought you 
to Limerick. What's the matter?” 

“ Troth, your honor, ’twas an honest errand I came upon, 
and that was to sell a calf of my own.” 

“ All fair so far,” said the lawyer; “but something else 
must have occurred ?” 

‘“‘Faix, and so there did, your honor; for myself not 
knowing the good prices that was going, I sowld the calf. 
your honor, to a blackguard of a butcher, that did not give 
me near*to a pound its value ; and then I sow/d it to another 
butcher, that was a’most as big a villyan as the other; and 
then I sould it to another, that was the only honest man of 
the three.” 

“Sold your.calf three times over!” said Mr. Gallagher. 
amused with the scrape Watty had got into. “I never 
heard of such a thing!”’ Then looking very grave, “I fear 
this will be a bad business for you, my man. I think we 
had better send off an express for Mr. O'Dowd.” 

“Oh, your honor, don’t! I’d as soon lose my life, as 
trouble the master.” 

“Well, as you please,”’ said Mr. Gallagher ; 
for you.” 

“ Ah, don’t say that, your honor! 
much to me.” 

“Why, the ancient laws of the city are very strict. 
ket riots are punished by a fine and imprisonment.” 

“Oh murder!” cried Watty. “But sure your honor can 
save me?” 

‘Save you? I don’t know that ; 
fear —” 

“Oh, your honor dear, don’t talk of the jail!’ 

“Ora public whipping, or one hour in the pillory, would 
be sooner over, to be sure; but the risk of life,” continued | 
Mr. Gallagher. 

** Oh, what’!) become of me, your honor! Oh, your honor, 
thry again, and do something for me! Sure your honor! 
would not wish to see a poor man humbugged by them black-! 
guards of butchers? Oh, murder, murder! don't let me go| 
to the jail!” | 

‘Nor will I, if I can help it, replied the lawyer, relaxing! 
toa smile; “but you well know I never work without a fee. | 
I must go to court with you, for which you ought to pay me} 
one guinea; but as you are serving my particular friend and| 
client, my charges shall be only half a guinea if I get you! 
off, and not one farthing if I lose. Is that fair, Watty?” | 

“ Mighty fair, intirely,” answered Watty. | 

“ Well, then,” said Mr. Gallagher, “while slipping on my 
coat, and changing my wig, I’ll tell you what todo. Now} 
mind every word I say.” 

‘s Never fear, your honor.” 

“ Well then, Watty, when we go into court, vou must 
open your mouth, and stare about you like a fool.” 

“ Troth, then, I think I’!] plase your honor that way.” 

“Well, then, it’s little more I have to say. Whatever 
question is.asked you, make no other answer than, ‘0 please 
your worship, leave it so.” Now, do you perfectly understand ?” 

“IT do, your honor. I'll go bail I’ll look like a fool in 
court; and if the tongue o’me says any thing but ‘Oh, plase 
your worship, lave it so,’ I’ll cut it off for pickling.” 

“Very well, Watty, you have the words ; now mind how 
well you will say them afier any question asked you by the 
Mayor; and recollect our bargain, — half a guinea, Watty.” 

“Oh, never fear, your honor.” 

And off they went, escorted by the soldiers. 

The officer stated the circumstances of the row, and was 
thanked by the Mayor for his interference. ; 

The butcher triumvirate were now called upon to state 
their cases in turn; whereupon the first spoke as follows : 

“ Plase your worship, that scoundrel at the bar sould me 
2 fine fat calf, and we had a regular bargain, your worship, 


“but I tremble 


Sure they can’t do| 





Mar- 





a long imprisonment, ; 











| this harmless simpleton cannot take care of himself, that you 


justly belongs to him, and pay this natural his two guineas 





-||up with becoming dignity, spoke as follows : 
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and it was agreed I should give him thirty-five shillings for |to Watty, whose eyes glistened somewhat too knowingly as 
the calf, your worship; and while I wint tu fetch the money, |he stowed them safely away in his leathern purse, making 
and come out with it in my fist, the vagabone was clean out |also rather too knowing a bow to the Bench. Mr. Gallagher 
Here’s the very money itself, your worship, and I |was all hurry and impatience to get him away, and leading 
‘him out of court, as soon as they got tu a lane, turned round 

and said, “ Now, Watty, for our bargain. Hand me over 


of sight. 
expect your worship will order me the calf.” 
Mayor (with emphasis). Prisoner, what say you to this? 


Watty. Oh, plase your worship, lave it so. that half guinea.” 

Mayor. Fellow, that is an admission. | To which Watty replied, throwing all the drollery into we 
Watty. Oh, plase your worship, lave it so. ‘fac e he could muster, “Ob, plase your worship, lave it so.’ 
Mayor. He is evidently guilty. (Then addressing the The effect was irresistible; Gallagher was caught in his 


second, he desired what he had to say.) ‘Jown net; and, after a betty laugh, actually gave Watty 
2d Butcher. Plase your worship, that thief of the world | |half a guinea, on condition that he “ would lave it so,” and 

sould me that same fat calf, and after bargaining awhile, 1| never say a word of their bargain. 

agreed to buy it for two guineas, and by the same token || == ; Sm 

here’s the verv two guineas, themselves: and when I stept 

a short distance for the money, your worship, the blackguard WE & & Ke LY u A AGAZ z l N Ee 

was gone, and he selling it to another; and so it’s only || cro oes 

honest justice and the calf 1 am asking for, your worship. | BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


Mayor. Why, prisoner, you seem to be a finished swind- || = = 
ler. What answer do you make to this? Tue Gioriovs Fourrs.— A nation’s birth is celebrated 


Watty. Oh, plase your worship lave it so. this day threugh all our land, and millions of a free and 

Mayor. Guilty again! I tell you, you have twice admitted ||happy people will mingle their gratulations on the joyful 
your guilt now. occasion. For our individual freedom ; for our privilege of 

Watty. Oh, plase your worship, lave it so. choosing our own rulers and changing them when the pos- 

Mayor (turning to the aldermen). The case appears dis-|/session of power may engender its abuse ; for all the effects 
tinct enongh. But I should like to hear what the third has|/of our liberal institutions of government, bringing in their 
to say. Butcher, relate the facts. _ |jtvain the blessings of education, and all the advantages of 

3d Butcher. Plase your worship, this man came to me/jcivil, intellectual, moral and religious improvement ; for our 
fair, and open, and asy, with his calf: and having a great|/national prosperity, and our honorable name among the 
call for vale, and besides, not knowing where to lay my hands ‘nations of the earth, we are to render thanks to our Creator, 
on a fillet ordered for your worship, and the calf being a|jand under him to the patriots and sages who sustained our 
very fine one. 1 gave the poor man what he asked, which/jliberties by their valor in the war of the revolution, and 
was two guineas and a half; and here’s the money, your|'secured them to us by their wisdom in the early councils by 
worship, and I don’t think it too much. which our laws and constitutions were established. 

Mayor. Upon my word, gentlemen, (turning to the two | In times when party excitement rages as at the present, 
aldermen,) this seems a very rascally piece of business. jit is to be expected that some of the dross produced by it 
Prisoner, do you admit this man’s statement ? |will mingle with the observanees of the day ; but we hope 

Watty. Oh, plase your worship, lave it so. there may be little oceasion for reprehension, when the nature 

Mayor. \f your case is singular, your answers are more so. |/of the celebration should call forth only what is noble, pure 
Can you bring forward any person to speak to your character? |/and patriotic. 

Watty. Oh, plase your worship, lave it so. Extensive preparations have been announced for demon- 

This was Mr. Attorney Gallagher’s critical moment,;, and/||strations of the public joy, and we doubt not the day will 
rising, he addressed the bench —“ Mr. Mayor, and wership-}jcontinue to excite more and more interest with each revoly- 
fal magistrates of Limerick, congpassion for the unfortunate||ing year, as our country progresses in her career of glory, 
man now before you has alone prompted me to attend to the until all shall be free who breathe her air, and the nation as 
case, he having sought me out, being often employed by “ one man Shall raise the shout of Liberty, and not one wail- 
most excellent gentleman, whom you all know, Mr. Q’ Dowd | ing voice be borne upon the breeze that wafis that paan to. 
of Malgawley, to bring messages to my office. | have||the throne of heaven. 
known him for years. Of his honesty I have no doubt; but 
the man is a mere simpleton. The calf was, I am sure, his | 
own ; for no person would have employed him to sell it. He| OR, LIFE IN ILLINOIS. 
came among the butchers as unsuspicious as the beast he | We have been lately amused and edified by a series of 
drove ; and when, instead of receiving the money, he saw letters from an acquaintance, who, during the last season, 
the two men turn their backs upon him and go away, the |/has made an extensive tour in the great Valley of the Mis- 
poor creature of course believed the bargains were pff, and |/sissippi, a region of which we have heretofore furnished 
our readers some sketches worth reading, from Judge Hall 
and others, but about which generally there is much more 
travellers’ talk to be had than real information. And such 
being the case, we have concluded to avail ourselves of a 
few passages of our friend's communications, promising that 
although not very studied in style, (being private) they may 
at least be entirely relied on for trath,—the great thing 
wanted, and for the sake of which all who would seek for it 
would excuse a much more disorderly dishabille than any of 
these letters appear in. 

The first we shall borrow from, gives us a bright glance 
into the domestic life of Illinvis. The general aspect of things, 
the phase of civilization, in this flourishing, but not yet very 
polished community, as chalk-sketched by Mr. Hall, must 
be fresh in his readers’ recollection at least. Nothing was 
wanting to that picture but the filling-up, which we now have. 
Our traveller (no book-maker, be it observed,) dates from 
the “ wild lands,” on a river, a navigable “ stream,” as they 
say, some 180 miles long, running out of Illinois into the 
Mississippi, not very far above St. Lonis. By wild lands 
he means the unsold public domain. Lest the importance 
of this kind of country and its population be undervalued, 
we remind our eastern readers that, in the state in question, 
of about thirty-five millions of acres of land, some thirty mil- 
lions still remain Federal property ; and that the amount of 
such lands within the various states and territories, exceeds 
330 millions, not to mention a good deal more than double 
» 3 that trifling quantity west of the Mississippi, and of the States 
of Missouri and Arkansas! 








JULY 4, 1840. 


























WESTERN SKETCHES. 


so strolled on. 

«T may also take the liberty of stating, that full advan- 
tage seems to have been taken of the extreme ignorance of 
the servant of my client; and that among the three butchers 
there appears to be only one conscientious man ; and I ap- 
peal to your worships whether such a difference as seventeen 
and sixpence in the value of a small animal actually sold 
for two pound twelve and sixpence, is not a plain proof of 


the fact. ae 
“I therefore respectfully solicit of your worships, that.as 


will order the only honest butcher before you take what 


and a half, and let him go back to his family.” 

This address carried every thing before it; three of the 
wisest heads in Limerick were immediately in contatt ; coal 
butchers looked very blue ; and the Mayor, drawing himself 


opinions and those of my worthy brother magistfates were 
pwledge 
taken of 


“Mr. Gallagher, on the first view of the shes own 


much against the prisoner ; but, considering your 
of the man, and the advantages which have 
him, we are of opinion that John O’Rorke is ea 
calf, and he is accordingly ordered to hand the 
in open court. 
mental in causing a riot, you, James Hallinan, 
Moylan, are required to give security to keep 
twelve calender months. Officers, clear the coun. 
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Over a great part of this almost unexplored and wholly] 1810, in the eighty-eighth year of his age, married Mary 
undescribed region, the prevalent manners and customs are|| Sleeper, by whom he had eleven children, whose names were 
understood to be much the same. Our correspondent, al-) Margaret, Jethro, Huldah, Mary, Tristram, Noah, Dolly, Jo- 
Juding to the luxuries of living and travelling thereaboat,||seph and Benjamin (twins) Peter and William. Joseph died 
honors us with an invitation to join him in his rambles, and) jin infancy, and the other ten-have lived to be over seventy 
by way of inducement begins with the following programme :) ||years, and some of them over eighty years of age. Three 

I will explain to you the kind of accommodations you may | ) still survive. 
expect, when, on your return from the sports, you will seek| 





which we have selected may be rather too highly wrought to 
suit the taste of some of our readers ; but it contains a beau- 
tiful portrait of filial affection, and of a pure and romantic 
attachment. The scenes and the characters are not unnat- 
aral, and the descriptions are truly graphic. The moral of 
this story is the inference which the reader is led to draw 
respecting the iniquity of the game laws, as they exist in 


Speaking of another graduate, it appears that, in an early |!Great Britain, and which were the real source of the misfor- 


repose and refreshment. It is simply a log cabin like this I | period of European settlements in this country, a family ||tanes of the unhappy eomeloryer and his broken-hearted 


am in —say, twenty by thirty’feet — the logs piled one upon | named Washburn removed from the south-west part of Great 
the other, without being even shorn of the rough bark, till a|| Britain to the county of Plymouth, New England; and it 


height of some eight or nine feet is attained, where rests ais supposed that all of this name also in the United States 
| 


roof of the same materials; the fireplace and chimney, built) have descended from that family. 
of stone, or perchance logs, embrace nearly one side of the ! It is worth one's while to note the varying numbers of|| 
cabin ; the crevices, where the logs do not exactly fit, are|| graduates which families of the different names in this coun- 
filled with mud clay; the roof is thatched, a phenomevon||try have furnished. The Register writer says the Clarks have 
unknown elsewhere in America, giving this humble abode || numbered 160, which is much more than any other here 
the comfort of a city palace. Partitions are not fashionable. | mentioned, though far behind the Smiths, no doubt. On the 
Should there be more than one bed in the cabin, a mere cur-|/other hand only three of the Calefs have been liberally edu- 
stain is suspended, so that each party may quietly occupy their||cated; of Danielsons, four; Grovers and Dorranes, do. ; bu 
own apartment, divested of the solitude of a division wall,||then the Fiskes count up 51; the Marshes are 49; the 
to talk, laugh, joke, or sleep, as they feel in the humor.|| Strongs, 81; and the Thompsons, 85. 
Should “ Wolfe,” (a never-wanting tenant is the great wild|| —_-—----__—_——-- 
dog) now.snugly reposing in a corner of the fireplace, breathe}; Hoxesty ann Mopesty.—It is a common opinion among 
hard to disturb you, pull the cord at the head of your bed-|| thieves, there is little ditference in the honesty of individuals, 
stead, attached to the spring fastening of the door, which,|| but that some are more successful in escaping detection, and 
flying open, will arouse him, and set liim a yelling outside.|| others too timid to risk exposure, and are thus kept in the 
path of rectitude solely by fear. They cannot appreciate the 
truth that the mind may be so governed by a conscientious 
regard to principle as to repress the desire of unjust acqui- 
sitions. So, too, the vicious and lascivious often express the 
opinion that there is no such thing as modesty and purity in 
the mind, and that the appearance of these qualities is only 
kept up through bashfalness or an interested regard for the 
opinions of the community. 

Such sentiments are the result of a depravity and corrup- 





If a foe approaches over your head, suspended from the cross- 
beam, is at hand the doubled-barrelled, and never-failing| 
rifle, well charged and always ready for game or fight.| 
For further protection, reach to the next rafter, and there| 
you have ihe seven times loaded pistol, with revolving bar-| 
rel, well burnished. Around the cabin is disposed the! 
necessary, household furniture —the articles few but suffi- 
cient ; a window at the end opposite the fireplace and each| 
side of the door.” | 
We next have a peep at the inmates; and this reminds us |tion that has destroyed the finer sympathies of the soul, and 
to remark on the curious, motley hetessbenathioness, of the| reduced the aspirations of intellect to the level of the brute 
piquant society, if society it may be called, which is found| creation. The man who will avow them should be shunned 
scattered upon these wild lands. In this respect the history||and despised, as one who avows himself destitute of moral 
of American civilization has always been much the same.|| principle, and will endeavor to reduce all others to the level 
The Atlantic States were settled by strange bizarre compa:||of tee «wn degradation. 
nies and colonies from nearly every region of the old world, ee 


even the most diverse in language, customs and blood. The 
English Puritans prevailed at the north, for instance, t the|| cals received by late arrivals, we gather some items of inter- 


Cavaliers, in Virginia —in Maryland, Catholics ; while New|/est. The London Literary Gazette notices a new work just 
York, with the other Middle States and the Carolinas, were||issued—‘ Brother Jonathan, or, the Smartest Nation in all 
dotied thinly over with forts and villages of rambling Dutch-| Creation. Edited by Paul Patterson, and illustrated by R. 
men, Germans, Scotch, Presbyterians, Irish refugees, Hu-||Cruikshank. No 1, p. 32. Broadly drawn and perhaps cari- 
guenots from Languedoc, Swedes sent out by Gustavus|/catured, this is an amusing picture of New York folks and 
Adolphus, Welechmen and West Indians, Irish and Swiss,||/fashions, The descriptions are droll and laughable enough.” 
with many more Europeans ; and, as if all this, and all the|| Professor Jacobi, of St. Petersburgh, has received from the 
strongly marked individual eccentricities these parties in-)/emperora present of 25,000 rubles, on condition of making 
cluded, were not enough, a plentiful sprinkling (unfortu-|| public his discovery in the application of electro-magnet- 
nately) of Guinea negroes withal. And so it is sich a ism as a moving power, and his galvano-plastic method, as 
at the West, adding only that the vast and various Atlantic! he terms it, by which the copper is dissolved by a galvanic 
country itself has now in its turn become like Europe, a all corral and fixed on different bodies, forming moulds or 
source of the same variegated,and grotesque emigration. | casts of all possible productions of the arts, of engravings, 
&c., with perfect accuracy. 

Famity Sratistics.— Notices of many of the old gradu-j| Dr. Berres, of Vienna, has communicated to the Imperial 
ates of Dartmouth College are furnished in the American|| Society of that city a method of fixing and engraving Da- 
Quarterly Register, some of which contain rather curious, as!! guerrotype pictures, and printing from them as with ordinary 
well as very valuable matter. Peter Sanborn may be taken) copper plates. Some specimens prepared according to his 
as a specimen, a gentleman born at Kingston, N. H., in 1767.|| description have already appeared ia England. 

His great grandfather, having married the daughter of a|| The project for a canal across the Isthmus of Pagama has 
clergyman in England, named Bachellor, came early to this| been revived. Transports freighted with engineers and tools 
country and settled at Hampton, N. H. Afier a number of to commence the work have been already despatched from 
years, the Rev. Mr. Bachellor came over to see his children/| France. 

and took home with him their youngest son who never re-|| The London Literary Gazette states that a party of skaters, 
tarned. The other two remained at Hampton, and from these | notwithstanding the warm weather that prevailed in the last 
brothers have sprung, it is believed, all of the name of Sanborn of April, indalged themselves in that exercise on the 27th, 
in this country. One of these, named Tristram, with three||on a piece of ice sufficiently extensive, frozen by artificial 
other persons, moved into the unbroken wilderness of what}| means. 
was afterwards called Kingston, embracing the towns of| 
Hawke, (now Danville,) Sandown and East Kingston, be-!| Tue New Yor Mrrror, has entered upon its eighteenth 
sides the present town of Kingston. He was an original|| volume. The last number contains an engraved title page, 
proprietor and an important man in the place, and the first land a portrait of the editor, G. P. Morris, Esq. The labors 
deacon of the church. He lived to be eighty-eight years of|/of this gentleman to give interest to the Mirror have been 
age. He married, for his second wife, Margaret Taylor, by|| anremitted, and he furnishes one of the most elegant sheets 
whom he had fourteen children, seven daughters in succes-|| the it a affords. 

sion, all of whom died young; then seven sons, five of whom ‘<2 

lived to have families. Their names were, Peter, who lived|| Tue story entitled, “The Game-keeper’s Hut,” is selected 
to be ninety-eight years of age, Tristram, Abraham, Jethro|| from an English work, not republished in the United States, 
and William. William, who was born in 1722, and died in/lentitled, “Rural Sketches,” by Thomas Miller. The story 












Irems From Enauisu Parers. — From the literary periodi- 
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CVecklm Mecory. 


The New York Sunday Atlas says: — “If all the labor 
jand capital employed for the past five years in this State, in 
\seeking office, had been expended in raising potatoes, the 
product would have been much greater, and the public good 
promoted in a far higher degree.” 

E. H. Derby, Esq., of Salem, having occasion to repair 

















t as : 
ithe stable connected with his dwelling house, last week, took 


ldown the weathercock which had been doing duty on the 
jsame estate for one hundred and eighty-eight years, during 
which time the estate has remained in the possession of the 
same family. 

Petitions from the hat makers of New York and other 
cities, have been sent to Congress, to ask for a change in the 
present tariff in relation to silk hats, which are now entered 
free of duty as made of silk, when, in fact, they are fur bod- 
ied hats covered with silk. 

The City Councils of Philadelphia have passed an ordi- 
nance against smoking cigars in the public squares and in 
the market houses. 

The Newport (R. I.) Mercury, begun by a brother of the 
immortal Franklin, has now completed its 83d year. 











HUStwess Wirectorp. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Hoston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘hose 
whose teeth are de eaying, Showld lose no time in having them saved. 


{ AD aperatian= arrae 

ICE CREAMS. 
rromenaders on the Cominon will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 
Ureams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best quality, at the Park SaLoon, 
Boylston Street, opposite the lower end of the Mall. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


FORD'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.) ...Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price froin 6 1-4 to 59 ets. 


HENRY PREWNTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to bis 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 














C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand buoks, for private ané public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. ‘The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 
OAKES & SWAN, 


Mosic Pngravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 














THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. [ts morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributers to its columns, 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2 59 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and k's of the Publishers, 

. ELA & D, RUSSELL, 
No. 37 Cornhil'. 


{ Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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ignronll -ly stream- 3 Andthe rock-et’s red glare, the bombs burst-ing in air, Gave pre oof thro’ the night that our flag still was there? 
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- SECOND VERSE. a e 

On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, j No refuge could save the hireling and slave, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave}; 
What is that which the breeze, o‘er the towering steep And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave, 
As it fitfuily blows, half conceals, half discloses? O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines in the stream — : FOURTH VERSE. 
°Tis the star-spangied banner, 0! long may it wave, O thus be it ew hen Gresinen chall ene 

> ’ 
Cee hae Rae SE ee Mins, ae the Heme at the teawe. Between their loved home, and the war’s desolation ¢ 

THIRD VERSE Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
oe aa P Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation: 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confasion, And this be our motto — “In God is our trust’? — 
‘A home and a country shall leave us no more ?— And the star-spangied banner in triumph shall wave, 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution! O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 











Wuen Dr. Johnson courted Miss Potter, whom he after-||may be poisoned with conceit, troubled with rivalry, and TO BUFO. 











wards married, he told her “that he was of mean extraction, |/kept on the torture by ignorance and vanity. Windsor Ir it be true, on Watts? pian, 

that he had no money, and that an uncle of his had been|/soap does not wash out the stains of the heart; Cologne igen piginerinnnmnsip eternal 

hanged!” The lady, by way of reducing herself to an equal-|/water cannot throw a fragrance over an impure mind; se agg pe a tine ee ea 

ity with him, replied “that she had no more money than/|nor will all the rubies of Golconda dazzle the recording wg 

himself, and that though none of her relations had ever been || angel into a forgetfulness of filling up the leaves of the book|/ Tue first couple of cats which were carried to Cayaba, 
banged, she had fifty who deserved hanging.” of retribation. sold fur a pound of gold. There was a plague of rats in , 


iat the settlement, and they were purchased as a speculation, 
Dress THE Minp.—On the Sunday morning, before going|| Tue friendship of a man for a woman, is always blended | which proved an excellent one. 

to church, what a dressing there is among all classes, and|/ with a tenderness which he never feels fur one of his own 

what a stir to appear gay and pleasing! It is quite sufli-|/sex, even where love is in no degree concerned. 

eient for the great purposes of our existence to wash the out- 





Published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $2.50 per 
annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, will 
receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 





side of the platter! Carls may be arranged, fine tortoise ||~ Laws are generally found to be nets of such a texture, || year. Ali letters must he post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 
shell combs fixed, sparkling ear-rings hung, splendid gar- ame the little creep through, the great break through, the 
ments displayed, and yet perhaps the gay fair one’s mind '' middle-sized are alone entangled in it. — Shenstone. Sohn WB. SEall, Printer. 


